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THE PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY IN OREGON 

THE abandonment of the movement for a direct presiden- 
tial primary by Congress and the difficulties which are 
likely to delay the enactment of any such federal leg- 
islation make it probable that for some years to come direct 
popular participation in presidential nominations, as until re- 
cently in case of election of United States senators, must depend 
upon provisions enacted either by states or by political parties. 
Oregon is a leader in this movement. The Oregon direct- 
primary law enacted by popular vote in 1904 made no provision 
in regard to president, vice-president, presidential electors, or 
delegates to the national party convention. It was the general 
opinion of the committee that drafted the law that it would be 
best to postpone the extension of the system until some expe- 
rience had been obtained from the operation of the " state-wide " 
primary. At that time " the presidential election was so far 
away that it was believed there was plenty of time for the leg- 
islature to provide a way to choose delegates to the national 
conventions and candidates for presidential electors after the law 
had been tried." * " It was . . . agreed that if the legislature 
failed to provide the manner of electing national delegates, the 
state central committees of the parties that might be affected by 
the law, could, and probably would, call regular conventions." ' 
A bill introduced in the legislature of 1907 providing that at 
the primary election there should be chosen delegates to state 
party conventions, by which platforms should be adopted and 
presidential electors nominated, failed of passage. The next 
year conventions were held, on the plan prevailing before the 
enactment of the direct-primary law ; platforms were adopted, 
presidential electors nominated, and delegates to the national 
conventions were elected. This aroused some popular opposi- 
tion on the ground that it was a return to the old convention 

1 Oregonian, July 3, 1907. 
*W. S. U'Ren, quoted, ibid,, July 3, 1907. 
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system considered to have been abolished by provision for the 
direct primary in 1904. 

In 1 910 the direct-primary law was extended by the initiative 
to include the expression of party preference for president and 
vice-president, the election of delegates to the national party 
conventions, and the nomination of presidential electors. In 
191 3 direct nomination was applied to the office of national 
committeeman, formerly chosen by the state central committee. 
No provision has yet been made for the formulation of party 
platforms. The law applies only to the Republican, Demo- 
cratic, and Progressive parties. The direct method of choice of 
presidential electors and convention delegates had already been 
adopted by other states, but Oregon was the first state to pro- 
vide for an expression of the party choice of president and 
vice-president at the primary election. 

The enactment of the presidential primary law was due 
largely to the efforts of Jonathan Bourne, then United States 
senator from Oregon, W. S. U'Ren, leader of the Oregon 
radical movement, Ben Selling, a prominent progressive Re- 
publican, and other members of the People's Power League. 1 

I 
The presidential primary election, 2 first held in April, here- 
after to be held in May, comes at the same time and in general 
is governed by the same rules as the primary election for other 
offices to be filled at the succeeding general election in Novem- 

1 Says W. S. U'Ren: "Senator Bourne is the original inventor of the presidential 
primary, to the best of my knowledge, and certainly was the first to mention it to me. 
. . . Many minds contributed to the details of the law. . . . The argument [in the 
voter's pamphlet] in favor of the bill was almost wholly the Senator's work." Ore- 
gonian, Dec. 15, 1911. Bourne also paid the expenses of initiating the bill. In 
1908 the Oregon Journal had asked, "Why not let the people of each state decide 
on their choice for president in primary elections? " This was in connection with the 
comment upon a statement made in the Birmingham Age Herald that a recent large 
petition filed by Democrats with the chairman of the Alabama Democratic state com- 
mittee, asking that the name of Bryan be placed on the official primary ticket, was 
"significant as being possibly the origin of a new method of nominating the presi- 
dent." Oregon Journal, April 28, 1908. 

* The law is far from clear in some of its provisions, but this outline follows the 
interpretation given in practice. 
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ber. The original law requires nomination petitions in case of 
all candidates seeking place on the party primary ballots ; but 
an amendment of 191 5 permits the alternative of a mere 
request on the part of candidates for the offices of president 
and vice-president, and permits candidates for the other offices 
to substitute declaration of candidacy and payment of a filing 
fee in lieu of nomination petitions. The provision for the 
rotation of the names of candidates on the ballot does not 
apply to candidates for the offices of national committeeman or 
delegate to the national convention. At the primary election 
voters may " write in " the names of other persons than those 
printed on the ballots. Space in the party " campaign books " 
is available to presidential and vice-presidential candidates and 
would-be delegates, and, by an amendment of 191 5, to candi- 
dates for the office of presidential elector. 

Candidates for the offices of president and vice-president are 
nominated, and national committeemen are elected, by a plurality 
party vote in the state at large. The law of 19 10 provided for 
the nomination of presidential electors and election of delegates 
to conventions by the respective parties in the state at large by 
the " single untransferable vote " (the term seems not to be in 
general use here in this connection). The voter might vote 
for only one candidate for elector and one candidate for dele- 
gate, although five electors and ten delegates were to be chosen. 
The law of 191 5 retains the provision for the nomination of 
presidential electors by the voters of the state at large, but 
provides for the election of two delegates in each of the three 
congressional districts of the state, and the election of the others 
at large. Further, the recent amendment abolishes the " pro- 
portional representation " feature of the law entirely, and al- 
lows the voter to vote for as many candidates of his party as 
there are offices to be filled in the state and district respectively. 
Expenses of the delegates to the national party conventions, 
not exceeding two hundred dollars in any case, were allowed 
by the law of 19 10, but the law of 191 5 omits provision for 
such expenses. 

The presidential primary was derided by its opponents as 
" another freak measure," as " intended to make complete an 
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anti-convention hobby in this state." * It was defended as a 
logical extension of the direct-primary system already in oper- 
ation. 

Oregon has already developed the steps necessary for the application 
of the principle of direct nominations and now it remains only to ex- 
tend and apply these principles to the nomination of president and 
vice-president and the election of the respective party delegates to the 
national conventions. . . . The other states will very quickly follow the 
example of Oregon or any other state that succeeds in the practical 
application of these principles in its election laws.* 

" It is far more important to have the president of the United 
States nominated by direct vote than to have a constable nom- 
inated by direct vote." 3 

Education is swiftly doing its work. The little red school- house, the 
rural free delivery, the wide-spread publication of news on the day that 
it happens, and the other processes of enlightenment are making men 
think. They are reasoning that if they are competent to vote in the 
election for a president, they are also competent to vote in a primary 
for his nomination. They are finding out that they can better express 
their will in person than to have it done by proxies. 4 

This extension of the principle of direct government was 
doubtless, with the people, the most important consideration in 
the movement. But the abuse of the federal patronage in the 
control of state delegations to the national convention and, 
more especially, the failure of one group of the Republican 
party to secure representation in the convention were also 
important considerations, particularly with the leaders who 
inaugurated the movement. 

Through the tremendous power of the chief executive and of the 
federal machine delegates elected by our state convention [of 1908] 
were instructed for Mr. Taft. . . . Impressed by this demonstra- 
tion of the power of the president to thwart the will of the people, I 

1 Oregonian, May 3, 1910. 

"Jonathan Bourne, Oregon Journal, Oct. 27, 1909. 

* Oregon Journal, Dec. 10, 191 1. *IUa. 
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realized that such power in the hands of any man is a serious menace 
to a truly representative government. Consequently, I tried to evolve 
a plan to destroy such power, and after much thought conceived the 
idea of enlarging our direct-primary law so that each voter may directly 
express his choice for president and vice-president. 1 

" Thus it is hoped the steam-roller method of nominating 
candidates will be destroyed and the voters given opportunity 
to say whom they desire as party nominees." 2 

Under the proportional-representation plan every faction equal to one- 
tenth of the party will be fairly represented by delegates of its own 
choice and election. Thus the voice of the progressives and stand- 
patters will be fairly heard in preparing a platform on which the party 
candidate must go before the people. The primary purpose and theory 
in the election of delegates and representatives to any convention or 
legislature is that the members are to represent constituents. This law 
will certainly secure that result in the election of delegates, and the 
authors believe it is altogether likely that the delegates so chosen will 
also fairly represent the different sections of the state. 3 

Although at the time of its adoption more adverse criticism 
was given to this feature of the law than to any other, it is 
probable that a very large number of the voters were not then 
aware that it contained any such provision. 

When the measure was before the people for adoption, it was 
urged that, since the conduct of national conventions cannot be 
controlled by state laws, delegates elected under the primary 
law might not be seated by the conventions. But convention 
precedent already established seemed then to answer this 
objection. Before the meeting of the conventions in 191 2, the 
Democratic national committee had expressly recognized the 

'Jonathan Bourne, Congressional Record, vol. 46, p. 3549 (1911). 

2 Letter of Jonathan Bourne, Nov. 21, 1911. 

3 W. S. U'Ren, Oregonian^ov. 21, 1911. This is the only case in which (he prin- 
ciple of " proportional representation " has been put into practice in Oregon, although 
for some years there has been a very active movement in its behalf, and a constitu- 
tional amendment expressly authorizing provision of law for proportional representa- 
tion in both primary and general elections was adopted in 1908. Minority repre- 
sentation rather than true proportional representation is of course the aim of the 
" single vote." 
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right of the states to direct the election of their delegates. The 
Republican committee, however, had failed to do so. Had 
there been contests at the Republican convention in case of 
Oregon delegates on account of failure to secure party endorse- 
ment in the congressional district, it seems probable that the 
provision of the primary law for election in the state at large 
would have been nullified under the operation of the national 
committee's rule for district election, as in the similar California 
case. 1 

The provision for delegates' expenses was intended, it was 
said, to remove " the handicap which practically permits only 
men of wealth or leisure to attend national conventions." * But 
there was objection. 

The delegates to political conventions are not public officials, but are 
representatives of their respective political parties, and the taxpayers 
of the state should not be called upon to pay railroad fare, hotel bills, 
etc., for their junketing trips. If this measure is approved, there will 
be an additional burden of several thousand dollars heaped upon the 
shoulders of the taxpayers every four years.* 

II 

There was a movement among Republican politicians to 
"forestall" the presidential primary of 1912, by holding a 
convention on the old plan before the date of the primary 
election, but in view of the unfortunate results of the similar 
" assembly " experiment of 1910, the movement was abandoned 
as likely to arouse the opposition of the people. 

The increase of the length of the campaign by the removal of 
the primary elections from the fall to the spring was one of the 
objections urged against the law. 

By adoption of the presidential primary bill Oregon has added nine or 
ten months to its general election campaign in presidential election 
years. . . . Oregon will spend nineteen to twenty months assisting in 

1 The new Republican rules recognize the states' right to control the method of 
election of their respective delegates. 

4 Jonathan Bourne, Congressional Record, vol. 46, p. 3549 (1911). 
1 Referendum Pamphlet, 1910, p. 178. 
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electing a president and in choosing state officers. ... If continued 
application has any virtue, we should ultimately become experts in 
choosing our heads of government. 1 

The beginning of the campaign for the primary election of 
1 91 2 may be indicated by Wilson's visit to the state in the early 
summer of 191 1. Taft and Roosevelt both toured the state in 
the fall of the year. La Follette did not appear until a few 
days before the primary election was held. Neither Clark nor 
Harmon came to the state. These six were the only presi- 
dential candidates who received serious consideration in Oregon. 
Active organization of the supporters of the various candidates 
began in the summer and fall of 1912. At first a " Taft Com- 
mittee" was criticized by extreme advocates of the direct 
primary as an attempt to nullify the primary law and as a 
return to the convention system of nomination. But it was 
soon recognized as a mere campaign committee, objections 
ceased, and similar organizations were formed for the other 
candidates. The Taft forces were the most extensively organ- 
ized. The managers of each of these organizations kept in 
close touch with the central organizations of the various candi- 
dates. The official state party organizations, as such, took no 
part in the campaign for any candidate. 

Petitions for all the above-named candidates for the office of 
president were circulated and their names were placed on the 
party ballots. No candidates for the office of vice-president ap- 
peared. The Oregon Journal commented on the situation as 
follows : 

Nominating a candidate for vice-president in the primaries in April 
is to be a game of tag. Some unsuspecting and innocent Oregon cit- 
izen may awaken the morning after the votes are cast and learn that 
he is " it, " with national fame thrust upon him and the solid Oregon 
delegation of ten votes pledged to stand by him, whether he blows hot 
or cold. There are no petitions in circulation for vice-president, and 
no candidates. Most of the men the people would like to have take 
the job will be busy dodging it should it come their way. No one can 
estimate how many votes it will require to gain a plurality under such 

1 Oregonian, Apr. 28, 191 1. 
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conditions. A few hundred may be enough. Some of the wits are 
suggesting that as a compromise each voter should vote for himself.' 

This comment appeared in the Oregonian: 

Republicans are so engrossed in the candidacy of either Taft, La 
Follette or Roosevelt, and Democrats are so enthusiastic in their 
advocacy of Clark, Wilson or Harmon for the presidency that neither 
party in Oregon has given any consideration to the matter of placing 
the name of a candidate on the primary nominating ballot for the 
party's endorsement for vice-president. . . . The principal reason 
not much thought has been given to the question of candidates for 
vice-president is the fact that the final selection of that candidate by 
the national convention of each party will depend largely on the out- 
come of the pending contest for the nomination as head of the tickets 
Besides, the partisan supporters of each of the rival candidates in the 
two parties for president are fighting shy of introducing any unneces- 
sary complications in a situation already involved, believing for them 
to undertake to champion the candidacy of any one man for vice-presi- 
dent might cost their particular candidate for the presidency votes and 
weaken his chance accordingly. 2 

But immediately before the primary election some of the 
"leading Republicans and Democrats" of Portland advised 
writing in the names of Borah and Chamberlain at the primary 
election. " The names of Borah and Chamberlain are spe- 
cially mentioned because movements in their favor are being 
advanced in the two parties, and prominent men in each party 
are anxious to avoid a fiasco that would discredit the presidential- 
primary law in the indorsement of some unknown for vice- 
president." 3 

Ten delegates were to be chosen by each party to its national 
convention. Twenty Democrats and eighteen Republicans 
appeared in the race. But of course there was little inclination 
for a member of either party to try to secure nomination as 
one of the presidential electors to which his party was entitled. 

After waiting in vain for candidates for presidential elector to declare 

1 Oregon Journal, Feb. 29, 1912. ' Oregonian, Mar. 15, 1912. 

' Oregon Journal, Apr. 18, 1912. 
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themselves, the Democratic state central committee has persuaded five 
representative Democrats to announce themselves for this office, which 
is devoid of salary and has no duties except to officially register the 
choice of the voters for president and vice-president. . . . The com- 
mittee waited as long as it seemed safe to wait, hoping candidates 
would come forth. It is a considerable job to get the signatures 
required. 1 

This work was done by the committee. Only one Republican 
candidate for the office appeared. Objection was raised to any 
action by the central committee in bringing out other candidates 
on the ground that it was an infringement of the direct-primary 
law. The Republican voters were therefore left to " write in " 
the ballot names for four of the offices at the primary election. 
A few days before the election, however, a conference of leaders 
of the forces of the several Republican presidential candidates 
selected four other names for the offices, and at the same time 
allotted the electoral candidates to different sections of the state, 
in order to " insure the nomination of the party's full quota of 
presidential electors, without any unnecessary confusion or mul- 
tiplicity of candidates." 2 

Only four of the Republican candidates for delegate to the 
national convention made official announcement of their per- 
sonal preferences for president, and none of the Democratic 
candidates did so. Naturally none of the candidates for elec- 
tor made any reference to preferences. However, as the can- 
didates for delegate generally received their strongest support 
from their own localities, their preferences must have been per- 
sonally known to many of the voters, and in some cases the 
press indicated the preference of the candidates for delegate. 

Literature prepared in behalf of the presidential candidates 
by both the national and state party organizations was distrib- 
uted. Space in the state campaign books was used for all 
but one of the presidential candidates. National speakers sup- 
ported the Taft interests alone. The usual mass-meetings to 
arouse enthusiasm for the candidates were held. The straw 
ballot was in evidence, and some personal canvassing was done. 

1 Oregon Journal, Mar. 7, 1912. * Oregonian, Apr. 16, 1912. 
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Most of the would-be delegates to the conventions advertised 
very little, either in the " campaign books " or otherwise, and the 
electoral candidates less or not at all. On the whole, the " cam- 
paign of education and organization " created little excitement. 
Expense statements from the managers of the several presiden- 
tial candidates varied from $4339.32 to $163.78 — the largest 
amount, that for Taft, being more than for all of the other can- 
didates together. Candidates for delegate spent from $3 to 
$350 each, the average being $56.82. The expenses of can- 
didates for presidential elector ranged from $10 to $102.50, 
the average being $31.37. The registration for primary election 
was unusually heavy, and over sixty-eight per cent of the Re- 
publican and Democratic registered vote was cast at the election. 

The names of only three presidential candidates were printed 
on the ballot of each party, and these alone received substantial 
support at the election. But there were seven names " written 
in" the Republican ballot, and ten in the Democratic, these 
names receiving from one to nineteen votes each. Roosevelt 
and Wilson were nominated, each by a plurality only. 1 Borah 
and Chamberlain, recommended for the office of vice-president 
by workers for the presidential candidates, were nominated by 
the Republicans and Democrats respectively. Borah received 
789 votes out of the 2599 cast by the Republicans for the office 
(compared with 71,927 cast for president), and Chamberlain 
1462 votes out of the 171 7 cast by the Democrats for the office 
(compared with 18,098 cast for president). One hundred and 
forty-six names were voted upon for the office by the Republi- 
cans, and fifty by the Democrats. Some, and perhaps many, 
names were " written in " merely as a joke. The vote for vice- 
president was thus a farce as had been predicted. Certainly 
this office should have been omitted from the primary law, and 
delegates thus left to their own discretion in the matter. 

In addition to the eighteen candidates for delegate to the 
national convention regularly placed on the Republican ballot, 
and twenty on the Democratic, eight names were " written in " 

1 Roosevelt 28,905 Wilson 9,588 

La Follette 22,491 Clark 7,857 

Taft 20,517 Harmon 606 
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by the Republicans at the primary election, and five by the 
Democrats. The successful Republican candidates received 
from 2259 to 11,132 votes, and the Democrats from 686 to 
3139. Of the Republican delegates chosen two had officially 
declared themselves favorable to Roosevelt, and he was also 
apparently the choice of a third delegate. Two of the delegates 
(one an ardent supporter of La Follette) had declared for 
" Roosevelt-La Follette policies," and another (personally pre- 
ferring Hughes) had called himself a " Progressive Republican." 
Four were supporters of Taft. Of the Democrats all but one 
or two were apparently " progressive," but except in one or two 
cases their preferences for candidates were not well known. 
The highest number of votes among the Republican candidates 
for delegate was received by one who stood at the head of the 
alphabetical list — one of the two avowed Roosevelt supporters. 
The Democrat standing at the head received over twice as many 
votes as were received by any other Democratic candidate, al- 
though he had not indicated his preference for president 1 

For Republican presidential electors there were fifty-one 
names voted for, all but one being " written in." The five who 
were nominated at the primary received from 134 to 42,423 
votes, the others only from one to thirty-six votes. The high- 
est number was received by the candidate whose name alone 
was regularly printed on the ballot. Among those nominated 
were only two of the five recommended by the managers of 
the presidential candidates. All ten of the Democrats who 
were endorsed by the Democratic state central committee and 
whose names were printed on the ballot were nominated, re- 
ceiving from 1487 to 4492 votes.' Ten other names were 
" written in," but received only from one to five votes. There 
had been no discussion about the presidential preferences in 
connection with the nomination of electors, but later it appeared 
that of the Republican candidates three were supporters of 
Taft and two of Roosevelt. The individual preferences of the 
Democrats have not been ascertained. 

1 After the first places on the ballots, the alphabetical arrangement seems to have 
had no influence at all. In general the candidates received strong support in their 
several localities. 

* Rotation of names on the ballot prevented any possible alphabetical advantage. 
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It is certain that the strength of the various factions of the 
parties was not truly indicated in the nominations of 19 12. Of 
course this may have been due, to some extent, to the over- 
concentration of votes given to some candidates, but probably 
it was due for the most part to the lack of adequate expression 
of the preferences of many of the candidates. 

As above noted, the primary law makes no provision what- 
ever for the formulation of party platforms. Hence, at the 
primary election there was no indication of party policy in the 
state other than that indirectly obtained from the endorsements 
received by the candidates for president and delegate. The 
national reputation of the presidential candidates, their public 
addresses in the state, the discussion in the press, the arguments 
in the official " state campaign book " etc., indicated their re- 
spective policies. But there was more difficulty in the case of the 
candidates for delegate. Of the eighteen Republican candidates 
for delegate, ten made no statement of policy whatever in the 
campaign-book or on the ballot, and the same is true of fifteen 
of the twenty Democratic candidates. Of the three candidates 
who used the campaign-book only one formulated anything like 
a platform. Of course the ballot statements (within twelve 
words) are necessarily indefinite. The preference of the would- 
be delegate for president was further evidence of the policy he 
would favor, but that preference was in many cases not clear. 
And little further evidence came from the press or elsewhere. 
On account of the provision for minority representation, the 
primary election resulted in the election of some delegates to 
the conventions who were opposed to their respective parties' 
preference for president and their policies. The election, there- 
fore, did not solve the problem of Oregon's participation in 
the formulation of the national party platforms. 

Ill 

The representation of different factional (or merely per- 
sonal) preferences for presidential candidates on the party 
delegations, instructed by law * to follow the party preference 

'The law of 1910 provides: "Every such delegate . . . shall subscribe to an 
oath of office that he will ... to the best of his judgment and ability, faithfully 
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as indicated by the primary election, made the definition of the 
delegate's exact obligation to carry out the will of his party of 
special importance. But neither theory nor experience makes 
clear the duty of the delegates. In view of the fact that none 
of the presidential candidates received a majority of the party 
votes cast, the attorney-general was of the opinion that the 
delegates elected were bound to vote for those candidates for 
whom they were individually pledged (as has appeared, in 
some cases there were no such pledges) rather than for the 
choice indicated by the plurality vote of the party. But this 
view apparently met with no favor, and the delegates, whatever 
their personal preferences, generally expressed themselves as 
under obligation to support the popular party choice. 

Upon the nature of that support, however, there was differ- 
ence of opinion. On the one hand, it was contended that the 
obligation included not only the voting in the convention for 
the party choice, but also supporting him in the organization 
and proceedings of the convention generally. " It imposes 
upon the delegate . . . the clear duty of doing all he honorably 
and reasonably can do to support the interests of his candidate 
in the organization of the convention, in the preparation of the 
platform and in the play and conflict of forces and factions 
throughout the proceedings." * " He is sent there to procure, 
if he can, the nomination of the candidates for president and 
vice-president selected by the voters of his party. He is not 

carry out the wishes of his political party as expressed by its voters at the time of his 
election." This provision is, apparently, repealed by an act of 1915. But the act 
of the same year which permits the substitution of declaration of candidacy and pay- 
ment of a fee in lieu of nomination petitions requires a candidate using the new 
method to declare: "I will use my best efforts to bring about the nomination of 
those persons for president and vice-president of the United States, who receive the 
largest number of votes at the coming primary election in the state of Oregon." 

In view of the possibility that at times men — perhaps the strongest men of the 
party — who may refuse to allow the use of their names at the primary election as can- 
didates for the offices of president or vice-president may be persuaded to the contrary 
by " open and insistent convention demand," it has been suggested that " the presi- 
dential primary law would be improved by the addition of a provision permitting an 
expression by the voters as to whether the delegates should be instructed or unin- 
structed." Oregonian, Nov. 8, 1915. 

1 Oregonian, Nov. 11, 191 1. 
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to defeat their expressed will by alliances with their enemies or 
trades or bargains or combinations or parliamentary tricks and 
subterfuges designed to defeat his real mission." * One dele- 
gate said : 

We are pledged to the people of Oregon to support Roosevelt for the 
presidency, and the term " support " does not alone consist of voting 
for him as the party's choice for president. It is our duty to act with 
other Roosevelt delegates in all matters coming before the convention, 
including the important details of organizing the convention itself. 
. . . We must support Roosevelt in every possible way and at all 
times in the convention.* 

On the other hand, it was denied that the pledge to vote for the 
party nominee included any obligation to " line up " with the 
delegates so pledged on " all matters " that might come before 
the convention, and it was maintained that in all matters except 
voting for candidates for president and vice-president the dele- 
gates were free to use their own discretion. 

These conflicting theories were applied to operations at the 
national party conventions in connection with questions of con- 
vention chairmanship, contested delegations, adoption of party 
platform, nomination of president and vice-president, and elec- 
tion of national committeeman. Circumstances limited discus- 
sion chiefly to operations at the Republican convention. 

Delegate C. H. Carey at that convention made this statement 
in seconding the nomination of McGovern, the Roosevelt choice 
for temporary chairman : 

Although my personal preference when I became a candidate for the 
position of delegate to this convention was for the reelection of Presi- 
dent Taft, I am bound by the oath I have taken and by the statute 
law of my state to support to the best of my ability Colonel Roosevelt 
as the candidate of this convention. This law, as I construe it, will 

1 Oregonian, Nov. 22, 191 1. 

* D. D. Hail, quoted, Oregonian, June 1, 1912. . . . " I take this occasion to 
urge you to the fullest support of the entire Roosevelt programme. It is hardly 
necessary for me to state that no one will be considered as carrying out his preferential 
primary instructions for me who, while himself voting for me, shall stand for opera- 
tions in the convention which might defeat me." From Roosevelt's letter to trie 
Oregon Republican delegation. Oregon Journal, June 20, 1912. 
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not require me to violate principle or conscience ; but in all matters of 
preliminary organization the presidential candidate for whom the 
people of my state have declared has indicated his preference and his 
desire ; and it not being contrary to law or good conscience, I propose 
to follow his directions. It is on this account that I appear before you, 
and in behalf of myself and some of the other delegates from Oregon, 
who are in a similar position, I second the nomination of Hon. Francis 
T. McGovern. 1 

Six of the Oregon delegation, including one Taft delegate, voted 
for McGovern upon the foregoing or similar theories; the 
three other Taft delegates voted for Root, the Taft choice, on 
the ground that they were free to exercise their discretion ; and 
the remaining delegate, a follower of La Follette, refused to 
vote on the alleged ground that McGovern's nomination was a 
piece of " trickery." " There is only one interpretation to be 
placed on the action of the three delegates who voted for 
Root," said the Oregon Journal, " They disobeyed instruc- 
tions. The seating of the Taft delegates that the election of 
Root furthered, helped eliminate Roosevelt from the conven- 
tion." * Before the Democratic convention assembled the Jour- 
nal asked : " Can delegates elected under instructions for 
Wilson in a progressive state justify themselves in voting for a 
reactionary for chairman ? " s Nine of the delegates voted for 
Bryan, but the other for Parker. With reference to his action 
the same paper declared : The primary law " instructs for a 
Democratic progressive, but one of the instructed voted for a 
reactionary temporary chairman." « 

In regard to the attempt to " purge the roll " at the Republi- 
can convention by substituting Roosevelt delegates for alleged 
fraudulent Taft delegates on the temporary roll as made up by 
the credentials committee, the Oregon delegation was evenly 
divided, all the Taft delegates and one Progressive voting 
against the " purgation " upon the ground of precedent. For 
this contribution to " the second rout of the Roosevelt men " 

'Official Report of the Proceedings of the Fifteenth Republican National Conven- 
tion, p. 49. * Oregon Journal, June 22, 1912. 
8 Ibid., June 24, 1912. « Ibid., June 26, 1912. 
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these delegates were roundly denounced as " playing Taft 
machine politics," and as " traitors to the people of this state." 
In some of the individual Roosevelt contests before the Repub- 
lican convention there was a similar division of the Oregon 
delegation. 

The delegate's obligation to vote for the primary preferences 
for president has been much discussed in the state. It was 
generally agreed by delegates as well as by others that delegates 
were bound to vote for the party choice as long as he had a 
-" reasonable chance " of nomination by the convention. " I 
am going to vote for Roosevelt, " said one delegate, " not 
merely on the first ballot, but as long as it appears he has a 
reasonable chance for the nomination." ' " It is my duty," 
said another, " to vote and work for the nomination of Roose- 
velt until it is definitely determined that he cannot be nomi- 
nated." a A third declared : " If Roosevelt fails of the nomi- 
nation on the second or third ballot, and there seems to be no 
chance for him, I do not think I would be expected to support 
him longer." 3 " Of course," said W. S. U'Ren, " the delegates 
will have to use their own good sense. It was not intended to 
make them automatons. But it is intended they shall carry 
out the wishes of their party so far as it is practicable to follow 
those instructions when the voting begins." * 

If the delegate should in vain perform his duty to the party 
choice as indicated by the highest vote cast by the party, it was 
not clear as to what candidate he should then transfer his sup- 
port, and a variety of views accordingly appeared. " I think a 
reasonable construction would be that the vote should be 
switched to the state's second choice." s "I shall . . . vote for 
some ' progressive ' Republican, as the vote in the . . . primary 
election showed conclusively that the majority of Republicans 
favor such a consideration." 6 "I will go with the man who 

1 C. W. Ackerson, quoted, Oregon Journal, May 29, 1912. 

1 D. Boyd, quoted, Oregonian, June I, 1912. 

* J. N. Smith, quoted, ibid., June 1, 1912. 

4 Quoted, Oregon Journal, Feb. 18, 1912. 

*W. S. U'Ren, quoted, ibid. 

*D. Boyd, quoted, Oregonian, June I, 1912. 
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has the biggest vote in the convention." ' " My selection will 
depend entirely on the situation as I find it in the convention 
and who would be the best man for the party to nominate." 2 
Another view favored the delegate's personal choice (announced 
in some cases during the campaign) as his second choice at the 
convention. Apparently there has been no advocacy in Oregon 
of provision by law for the expression of second or additional 
preferences for president and vice-president by the party voters. 
It must be admitted that instructions may be taken too seriously. 
As one of the delegates said : " If instructions to delegates are 
to be carried to the limit, there will be danger of no nomination 
at all being made." 3 

At the Democratic convention all the Oregon delegates voted 
for Wilson, the Democratic primary choice, on the first ten 
ballots. Then, the New York delegation having " switched " 
to Clark, and Clark having a majority of the votes, two of the 
Oregon delegation went over to Clark. The view of these dele- 
gates is thus stated : 

Oregon has a preferential primary, and we each took an oath that we 
would exercise the best of our judgment and ability in endeavoring to 
carry out our instructions as expressed at the polls. We have voted 
here today. Mr. Clark has received the majority. Mr. Wilson has 
not even one-third, and I as a member of the Oregon delegation, with 
due regard for my oath, depending on our judgment and exercising it 
as we have a right to do, believe that we now have the right, and that 
the time has come when we should exercise our judgment, and we have 
the right to exercise it by casting a vote for Champ Clark.* 

But when the tide turned to Wilson, the " renegade delegates," 
as critics dubbed them, first one and then the other, " partially 
redeemed themselves " by returning to the " Wilson fold," where 
all the delegates thereafter remained. The Oregon delegation 
had voted, nine to one, for Bryan's anti-Morgan-Ryan-Belmont 
resolution. 

'J. N. Smith, quoted, ibid., Apr. 23, 1912. 

* W. R. King, quoted, ibid., May 31, 1912. Cf. F. V. Holman, quoted, ibid. 
'W. R. King, quoted, Oregon Journal, July 14, 1912. 

* F. V. Holman, Official Report of the Proceedings of the National Democratic 
Convention, 1912, p. 222. 
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The Roosevelt " bolt " complicated matters in the Republican 
convention. In anticipation of the " bolt " most of the Oregon 
delegates decided to stay in the regular convention and continue 
the support of Roosevelt there. One of them announced : " I 
do not feel I have been elected to a rump convention. I will 
support Roosevelt so long as he has a chance for the nomina- 
tion, and if he bolts the convention I will still continue to vote 
for him there in the regular convention." ' " At the conven- 
tion," said one of the Taft delegates, 

before the first ballot on the presidential nomination was taken, Colonel 
Roosevelt decided not to have his name presented, and he requested 
delegates favoring him to abstain from voting or at any rate to answer 
present, but not voting. Eight of our ten Oregon delegates decided 
that under our instructions we should vote for him anyway, and we did 
so. The other two delegates [ardent Roosevelt supporters] did not 
vote , and in this respect followed literally the request of Mr. Roosevelt. 
I am not sure that his withdrawal would have been sufficient ground 
for us to have voted for other candidates, but none of the delegation 
was willing to take this responsibility, although some of the number 
would have been glad to do so. 2 

Said one of the latter at the convention : " 1 refuse to vote where 
the cards are stacked." s Most of the criticism of the action of 
these two delegates was directed not so much at their refusing 
to vote for Roosevelt after their " release," as at their leaving 
the convention (to attend the " rump convention"), and failing 
to vote for Borah, the primary choice for vice-president. 4 

The eight other delegates who remained in the convention 
voted for Borah, but Sherman was nominated as vice-president 
on the first ballot. Chamberlain, the Democratic primary 
choice, was not an active candidate for the office, and is said to 

1 F. S. Bynon, quoted, Oregonian, June I, 1912. 

a C. H. Carey, quoted, ibid., July 4, 1 91 2. 

3 C. W. Ackerson, Official Report of the Proceedings of the Fifteenth Republican 
National Convention, p. 400. 

i "The expression of vice-presidential choice did not extend much beyond a jest, 
as precious few voters took the trouble to write in the name of their choice. But the 
law instructs the delegates to stand by the man who received the votes in the same 
language that it instructs the delegates to support the party's choice for president." 
Oregon Journal, Apr. 27, 1 91 2. 
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have advised the Oregon delegates not to vote for him ; but 
his name was nevertheless proposed by one of the Oregon dele- 
gates. He received the votes of all those delegates on the first 
ballot, and the votes of all but one on the second. The first 
ballot showed that he had little chance of nomination, and the 
second that he had none. Then Marshall was made the unan- 
imous choice of the convention upon motion of the delegate 
who had proposed the name of Chamberlain. 

In respect to the formulation of the national party platform 
delegates were in much the same uncertain position as they 
were in respect to the choice of president. The policies indi- 
cated by the party choice for presidential candidate and those 
indicated by the election of some of the delegates in each party 
were not in harmony. What should the delegates do in regard 
to the platform? It was one of the avowed purposes of the 
provision for the election of delegates to give all factions of the 
party a fair chance to influence the formulation of the national 
platform. This view would make the delegates independent 
of the wishes of the presidential candidate nominated at their 
party primary. But, on the other hand, there was opinion to 
the effect that delegates were bound to vote for the platform 
advocated by him. In the Republican convention supporters 
of Roosevelt refused to vote on the " unprogressive " party 
platform submitted, and none but Taft delegates voted for it. 
The Democratic platform was unanimously adopted. 

Opportunity for conflict appeared again in the choice of na- 
tional committeemen. At first it seems to have been considered 
that the Republican committeeman for the state should be one 
in sympathy with the nominee of the convention, but later this 
plan was opposed by the Roosevelt delegates. However, a 
committeeman favorable to Taft was elected, and the delegates 
who voted for him were accused of bad faith to Roosevelt. 
There was apparently no such difficulty in regard to the choice 
of the Democratic committeeman. The " last remnant of the 
spoils system in politics," as it was called, was removed, at the 
instance of members of the Progressive party, by the act of the 
legislature of 1913, which provided for the choice of the na- 
tional committeemen by the voters of the respective parties at 
the presidential primary election. 
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The operations of the Oregon delegates at the conventions 
were closely followed at home, and deviation from instructions, 
or a particular theory of instructions, called forth harsh criticism 
from individuals, groups, clubs, and the press. Telegrams 
scolded and threatened delegates while they were at the con- 
ventions, and many of them, upon their return, were long kept 
busy explaining their convention conduct. And returned dele- 
gates aired the squabbles they had had with each other during 
their absence. 

IV 

As has appeared, all these troubles were caused by a conflict 
between the personal (or factional) choice of the delegates and 
the party choice. Dire consequences had been predicted of the 
law which made such conflicts probable. " It means divided 
and warring delegations at both the great national conventions. 
It means the intrusion of meddlers, interlopers and mischief- 
makers. It means the reign of dissension, dissolution and de- 
spair in both parties." * And the feeling that the provision for 
proportional representation and the provision for party prefer- 
ence were " inconsistent and incompatible" — that all of the dele- 
gates of each party should represent the majority of the party 
— increased with the experience of the conventions of 191 2. 
This was expressed by Republicans and Democrats alike. 

The trouble with the Oregon delegates at Chicago was not so much 
that the delegates were not in good faith desirous of obeying their 
instructions as that they were elected through a foolish and short- 
sighted system under the presidential preference primary law. ... It 
was carefully arranged . . . that there could never be a "solid" 
delegation for any one. 2 

A fine hodge-podge resulted, and a Kilkenny delegation was sent to 
Chicago. How could the people expect harmony, unity and enthu- 
siasm when conflict and confusion were deliberately invited by the 
election of ten delegates who belonged in different political groups and 
were bound to have opinions, desires and purposes of their own?" 

1 Ortgonian, Aug. 5, 191 1. '/bid., Oct. 22, 191 2. 

* Ibid., Sept. 13, 1912. 
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The results are the same, whether in the Republican party or the 
Democratic party. . . . Wouldn't it be better to change the law so 
the delegates would fit the instructions, or quit instructing? If the 
instructions are to be *or a progressive, what's the use of so fixing the 
election process that reactionaries will be entrusted with the instruc- 
tions? 1 

The possibility of a similar conflict in case of the presidential 
electors had been early suggested. " A minority of a party in 
the state may nominate candidates for electors hostile to its 
presidential candidate. If the vote of the presidential electors 
of Oregon shall not sometime be divided, even though the pop- 
ular vote may have been strongly in favor of a given candidate, 
it will not be the fault of this law." * For a while it seemed 
that a " scheme " for inducing candidates nominated as Repub- 
lican presidential electors in certain states, including Oregon, to 
vote for the Progressive candidates in spite of the nominations 
made by the Republican convention s might partially succeed in 
Oregon. Before the nomination of Taft two of the electoral 
nominees, friendly to Taft, had stated they would support the 
convention choice, but the third adherent of Taft had declared 
that he would not vote for Roosevelt even if nominated by the 
convention. After the convention action it was certain that 
these three would vote for the " regular " convention nominee, 
and it later appeared that one of the followers of Roosevelt 
would do the same. But the other would-be elector wholly re- 
pudiated the Republican convention, affiliated with the new 
Progressive party, and was nominated as one of its electors. 
He then demanded that he should be labeled as a Progressive 
on the ballot. Since his name could not, under the law, appear 
twice, the Republican list of candidates for elector would thus 
be one short, and a Republican victory in the state might be 

1 Oregon Journal, June 26, 1912. 

1 S. W. McCall, " Representative as against Direct Government," Atlantic Monthly r 
vol. 108, p. 458 (1911). 

* It was natural that no state regulation should be made in reference to the duties of 
presidential electors, and none was made in the law of 1910. But the law of 1915 
requires candidates for the office to *' pledge themselves, if elected, to vote for their 
party's nominees for president and vice-president of the United States in the electoral 
college." 
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reduced by one-fifth. This was denounced as " one of the 
rankest political frauds in American history." * 

It is presumptuous, audacious and indefensible to the last degree for a 
candidate for presidential elector to repudiate the nominee of his party 
and to declare that he will use his office to support a candidate who is 
not the nominee of his party, but who openly proclaims himself to be 
forming a third party so as to be the nominee of another than the 
Republican party. 2 

Said the candidate, however : 

I was nominated by the people as an elector on the Republican ticket, 
and I accepted. My name was written in the primary ballot by the 
people and I made no declaration of principle. The people went on 
record as favoring Roosevelt. I cannot see why I should not abide by 
the wishes of the voters. 8 

And it was maintained that a primary election has a legal stand- 
ing, but that a party convention has not. Later the candidate 
promised that in case of his election he would vote for Taft 
should the majority of the Republican nominees be elected, and 
for Roosevelt should a majority of the Progressive nominees be 
successful. Finally the secretary of state refused to certify his 
name as an elector nominated by either party on account of his 
nomination to a third office, and the candidate withdrew from 
the contest. 

Thus it appears that under the provision for the primary 
nomination of presidential electors there may be an inclination 
to repudiate the long-accepted doctrine of the proper function 
of electors ; that the direct nomination of the electors and their 
consequent direct responsibility to the party voters of the state 
may detract from their character as the agents of the party-as- 
represented-in-national-convention and tend to clothe them with 
the character of the agents of the voters-of-the-party-in-the- 
state ; and that the proportional representation of the various 
factions of a party among the electors may lead even farther, 
and clothe the electors with the character of agents of the 

1 Oregon Journal, Sept. 18, 191 2. 

5 Oregonian, July 18, 1912. a Ibid., Aug. 18, 1912. 
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factions-in-the-party. From these considerations, as well as 
from the facts noted above in connection with the nomination 
of electors, it seems that there is no good reason whatever for 
their nomination by the party voters, and that the matter might 
well be left to the state central committees. 

Although most of the criticism of the provision for minority 
representation has been caused simply by the belief that mi- 
nority representation is much out of place in this connection, 
the principle of such representation under any circumstances 
has been obnoxious to advocates of " majority rule." 

It was objected that generally the proportional representation 
arrived at by the law would not, under the conditions, be 
geographical representation. 

A large number of politicians of both parties in the counties outside of 
Portland . . . fear the limitation of the voter to one vote, when ten 
delegates are to be chosen from the state at large, will deprive the 
state outside of Multnomah county of representation. They feel this 
result would be unfortunate, as the custom in the past has been to 
distribute the honor of attending the national conventions to all parts 
of the state. Out-state politicians recognize that for the most part the 
men of widest political renown live in Multnomah county, and here 
one-third of the voting strength of the state is concentrated. They 
fear that this condition will crowd them out. 1 

And it is true that Multnomah county received more than its 
share in the primary election of 19 12. But geographical 
considerations had little weight with advocates of proportional 
representation. " If the majority of the people by their votes 
choose all or nearly all of the delegates from the county, why 
should there be complaint? The delegates will represent the 
sentiments of the voters under the instructions of the primary 
law, and they can do this just the same, whatever counties they 
are from." * 

The objection, so often urged against the system of propor- 
tional representation, that the people generally cannot under- 
stand its operation, has some basis in the complaint here 
continually repeated to the effect that the single vote " disfran- 

1 Oregon Journal,T$ov. 19, 191 1. S W. S. tl 'Ren, quoted, ibid., Nov. 19, 191 1. 
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chised " the voter to the extent of nine-tenths of his privilege 
in case of delegates, and four-fifths in case of presidential 
electors. The " disfranchisement " is thus explained : " There 
are ten delegates to be elected . . . and this primary law says 
we shall only vote for one. So I am disfranchised as to nine. 
It says I can vote for only one candidate for elector, when five 
are to be chosen, and I am disfranchised as to four." * 

On the whole this experiment with minority representation 
proved unsatisfactory. It is unfortunate that the merits of the 
principle should have been obscured by its illogical application 
and that it thus served to discredit, to some extent, the merits 
of the presidential-primary law. For the sake of consistency 
it was necessary that the " combination of majority rule with 
proportional representation" should be dissolved; and that 
either party preference for president and vice-president should 
be retained, and the voters of the party allowed to vote for air 
of the candidates for delegate and elector, or that the preferential 
vote should be abolished and the minority representation re- 
tained. Of these alternatives the former was the more in ac- 
cord with the " Oregon System," and was retained by the act of 
1915 which eliminated the feature of minority representation 
from presidential primary elections. 2 But the district repre- 
sentation in the election of delegates to the party conventions, 
introduced by this act, invites complications similar to those 
which were caused by the minority representation which it 

abolished. 3 

James D. Barnett. 

University of Oregon. 

1 T. H. Crawford, quoted, Oregon yournal, Nov. 19, 191 1. See also, especially, 
C. B. Moores, Oregonian, Feb. 16, 1915. 

- A proposition made during the campaign of 1912 to test the constitutionality of 
the single-vote provision of the law was abandoned because it was criticised as an 
attack on the direct primary and an attempt toward return to the old convention 
system, and because there is a very general opposition here to any interference with 
' ' the people's laws," except through the direct action of the people. And the failure 
of a bill in the legislature of 1913 which substituted for the single vote a vote for the 
full number of delegates and electors was due to this same prejudice against " tinker- 
ing " with direct legislation. The elimination of such minority representation was 
one purpose of an initiative bill rejected by the people in 1914. 

* Cf. F. W. Dickey, " Presidential Preference Primary," American Political Sci- 
ence Review, vol. 9, pp. 468, 482-3 (1915)- 



